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REALITY AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN PLATO (I). 

THE aim of the present paper is to discover, if possible, what 
objective elements in the cases before the philosophical 
judge — who represents the highest court of appeal in moral mat- 
ters — are made the basis of his judgment. In the Dialogues, the 
philosophical judge is represented sometimes by the Platonic 
Socrates, sometimes expressly by the dialectician or the legislator. 
We shall therefore proceed to examine a number of typical cases 
of such moral judgments, with the aim of discovering what the 
elements are in such cases, a consideration of which leads 
Socrates, the dialectician, or the legislator to regard them as 
' good.' In order to cover the whole field of goods, we shall ex- 
amine the following sample cases: (i) Health, (2) money and 
possessions, (3) pleasure, (4) right opinion, (5) memory, (6) in- 
tellectual acumen, (7) courage, (8) self-control or temperance, 
(9) justice, (10) art, (11) law, (12) philosophy. 1 We shall 
then sum up our detailed results, and shall compare them with 
the general Platonic attitude on the subject of goodness, in order 
to reach a sufficiently valid general conclusion. 

I. Health. — Bodily health is spoken of by Plato sometimes 
simply as health, but most frequently as the product of the med- 
ical art, as the ' good ' produced by medicine. In order to form 
a concrete idea of its meaning in the Dialogues, we shall therefore 
commence with the concept of disease — such opposites being, in 
Platonic usage, intelligible only in this kind of cross-reference — 
and shall then consider briefly the transition to a state of health. 
When we have in this way obtained a concrete acquaintance with 
the Platonic concept of health, we shall proceed to ask, in virtue 
of what characteristics it is regarded as ' good.' 

1 (1), (2), and (3) are often treated by Plato as belonging to the group 
' goods of the body ' ; (4), (5), and (6) are representative of goods of the mind ; 
(7), (8), and (9) are representative of moral excellences; and (10), (11), and 
(12) are representative of the wider field of social institutions whose value 
is recognized by Plato, though they are not grouped together to form a single 
class. It is believed by the -writer that all students of Plato will regard the 
above as a fair list of sample ' goods ' in the Platonic sense. 
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Disease, for Plato, is emphatically what we should call degen- 
eration. He thinks of the body as composed of fire, water, earth, 
and air (Symp. 186 D, 188 A), in certain relations proportionate 
to one another (Tim. 82 A f.). If this proportion becomes dis- 
turbed — usually by excess of one of these elements (Tim. 86 A), 
which excess may have been produced by excessive indulgence in 
bodily pleasures (Rep. 404 C f.) — then the elements which are 
contiguous in the affected part of the body no longer harmonize 
well, but fight with one another and produce inflammations, etc., 
loosening the bonds which normally hold that portion of the body 
together, and producing a dissolution of 'kindred' elements (Tim. 
82 A-86 A, Soph. 228 A) . The flesh comes away from the bones, 
the marrow of the bones disintegrates, and death, in such extreme 
cases, tends to result (Tim. 83 E-84 C). Disease, then, is viewed 
by Plato as an upsetting of the balance, a disturbance of the mean 
or due proportion which holds the body together (Rep. 556 E, 
Tim. 87 C). It is a dissolution, a literal falling to pieces, of 
the body. 

How does the physician face this situation and effect a cure? 
He uses two methods, (1) physical, (2) psychological. In the 
first method (1) he deals directly with the body of the patient. 
By surgery and cautery, or by emetics and cathartics, he removes, 
as soon as may be, the excessive element which is the primary 
physical cause of the disturbance, and thus remedies the dispro- 
portion, restoring the 'mean.' 1 The inferior sort of physician 
employs no other method, and it is a method eminently suitable 
for the treatment of his particular patients, who are slaves 
(Laws 720 A f.). But in dealing with free-born patients, the 
better sort of physician employs, as a further method (2), what 
we should call a bed-side manner, which has a soothing effect 
upon the mind (Laws 723 A, 857 D) . He discusses the situation, 
reasons upon causes and effects, philosophizes, in fact, and edu- 
cates the patient (Phaedr. 270 B f., Laws 720 D), because he be- 
lieves that the correct mental attitude exercises a valuable influ- 
ence upon the bodily state (Charm. 156 E f., Rep. 403 D). The 
essence of the cure, then, consists in restoring the mean or due 

1 Rep. 407 D, 444 D, Tim. 88 E, Soph. 22S D f., Phileb. 25 E f. 
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proportion to the bodily elements, plus a rational state, a sense 
of the meaning of the situation, to the mind. 

Thus produced, health is a state of the body in which the 
various elements cease to work against one another, and function 
naturally and harmoniously together (Phileb. 26 A). The body 
is now a whole, a single organism to the life of which each ele- 
ment contributes its part (Men. 77 A, Tim. 87 C, 88 E). It is 
held together by the limit, mean, or principle of proportion, with 
a unity resembling that of a musical composition (Rep. 591 D, 
Phileb. 31 C-D). This normal and correct state once given, the 
internal equilibrium of the bodily forces continues of itself 
(Tim. 88 B). 

Such being the nature of health, in what sense is it regarded by 
Plato as good ? The physician naturally regards it as the great- 
est of human goods (Gorg. 452 A), and the patient also naturally 
longs for it and regards it as the most desirable of goods (Lys. 
217 A ff., Rep. 583 C-D). This experience becomes generalized, 
and the value of physical well-being receives almost universal rec- 
ognition (Rep. 367 D, Laws 661 A). But are the judgments of 
the physician, the patient, and 'the many' valid? Would the 
philosopher or legislator concur with this popular judgment? 
There is no doubt that he would not. For Plato, no simple 
answer is possible. In order to discover whether physical well- 
being is really good, we must go beyond the standpoint of the 
physician. He aims at producing health — that is his raison d'etre, 
the object of his art, his ' good.' But whether, when he has re- 
stored his patient to health, he has performed an action which, in 
that particular case, is good for the patient in a larger sense, or 
good for society — that it transcends his ability to say (Lach. 195 
C f., Phaedr. 268 B-C). There are many men who had better 
be dead than alive, even for their own sakes (Gorg. 477 A ff., Rep. 
406 B f.). Whether health is or is not a good, it lies outside the 
province of medicine to decide. So too with the judgment of the 
patient. The judgments of sick men are often unsound, and, on 
such a subject as health, peculiarly unsound. All that the patient 
understands by the ' health ' which he so ardently desires, is free- 
dom from present suffering — a neutral state (Rep. 583 C ff.). 
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Of the positive value which may, in certain circumstances, attach 
to bodily well-being, he is not in a position to form an adequate 
conception. 

What, then, is the judgment of the philosopher and legislator, 
the rational conclusion of unprejudiced and thorough delibera- 
tion? Harmony of body is valuable, because and in so far as it 
subserves the symphony of the soul (Rep. 591 B-D). What the 
philosopher and the legislator regard as especially valuable — the 
contemplation of pure being by means of pure thought (Phaedo 

66 A, Rep. 500 D ff.) — is out of the question if the body, by 
reason of some excess or defect, is in a state of physical pain, and 
thus constantly attracts attention to itself and its needs (Phaedo 

67 A, Rep. 406 B f., 571 A f.). Sickness is an evil, precisely be- 
cause it interferes with higher pursuits. Health is a good, pre- 
cisely so far as it obviates interference with the higher studies. 
In other words, health is a good to men who have the character 
and intelligence to put it to the right use, and who make it play 
its part in the higher life (Men. 87 A, Euthyd. 281 A-B). 

What is the main characteristic of bodily health, in virtue of 
which it can be put to such use ? Partly, no doubt, the physical 
vigor and robustness, the reserves of strength and energy, which 
usually accompany health, but chiefly the presence of the limit — 
i.e., of unity and law, on account of the presence of which, excel- 
lence of body is regarded as directly analogous to excellence of 
soul (Rep. 591 B f, Laws 691 C-D). The goodness, then, of the 
corpus sane, so far as it is good, depends upon the presence of 
measure, organization, law. 

II. Money and possessions. — Money may be obtained in various 
ways, e.g., ( 1 ) by inheriting, by receiving gifts, by finding, or even 
by pure chance (Rep. 330 B, Laws 744 E f.). It may also be 
acquired (2) by making wealthy marriages, by forming irregular 
sexual connections, by fleecing young men, by lending money at 
usurious rates of interest, by violating trusts, and in various other 
ways which are either technically within the law, or at least diffi- 
cult of detection. 1 A further way is (3) by methods definitely 

iSymp. 185 A, Rep. 362 B, 534 C, 553 D, 555 C f., Laws 742 C, 773 C, 
926 B. 
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outside the law, such as burglary, highway robbery, et hoc genus 
omne (Rep. 344 B). Yet another way is (4) by economizing, 
spending as little as possible on one's needs and particularly avoid- 
ing opportunities of contributing to public service (Rep. 555 A, 
Laws 743 B). All these are ways of making money without fur- 
nishing much equivalent in the form of service. A further way 
of making money is (5) by honest work, by performing some defi- 
nitely recognized form of service, such as wholesale or retail 
trading, and particularly such forms of service as are of a trouble- 
some character, such as tilling the soil, or even dangerous, such 
as commanding a ship (Gorg. 467 D, Rep. 370 E f., Laws 
831 D-E). 

Money is not good per se, independently of the way in which it 
has been acquired (Euthyd. 281 D-E). It is almost universally 
recognized that only as obtained by methods which are at least 
not dishonest, is it to be regarded as a good (Gorg. 451 E). But 
still, in the popular consciousness, robbery on a grand scale, which 
culminates in making a man general dictator in his state, tends 
to be regarded as a good (Gorg. 466 B ff., Rep. 344 A-C). As a 
rule, however, property acquired by reasonably honest means is 
regarded as a good, while property obtained by dishonest means 
is not so regarded. 

This represents the general Greek attitude on the subject. 
What is the view of Plato himself — i.e., of the philosopher or 
legislator? The popular judgment, that the method by which 
wealth is acquired is important, is accepted and confirmed by a 
study of the psychological effects of money-making. Plato even 
has a demonstration a priori that immoderately large fortunes 
cannot have been acquired by strictly honest means: — When it 
comes to receiving money, the just and honorable citizen will 
make moderate gains by strictly honest dealings, whereas the man 
who is bent upon amassing a fortune will make as much as he can 
by any and every form of business-dealing which will bring in 
money (Rep. 362 B f ., Laws 743 A f .) . So too, when it comes to 
paying out money, the honorable citizen will contribute his fair 
share, and perhaps even a little more, to public service, while the 
money-maker will expend the absolute minimum, whether upon 
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himself or upon others (Rep. 343 E, 743 B, D). It follows, that 
the larger fortunes will inevitably be obtained by the money- 
grubbers, while the honorable citizen will, perhaps, at most 
slightly increase his patrimony. Immoderate wealth is thus a 
reflection upon the character of its possessor, implying that his 
ethical standards are not of the highest, however much he may 
have kept within the law of the state. 

In actual practice, Plato feels towards the acquisitive instinct 
much as Kant feels about the ' heteronomy of the will.' Money- 
making — the impulse to acquire without limit — is a passion which 
absorbs the whole man, and gives his character a twist and a bias 
which distorts his whole sense of values (Rep. 518 C f., 553 C-D). 
He becomes one-sided, banausic, thoroughly worthless as a citi- 
zen, and almost unfit for human companionship (Rep. 330 C, 
Laws 728 E). Reason and ambition become the slaves of his 
passion for more (Rep. 553 C-D), and if he obtains political 
power, his absorption in his private interests simply ruins the state 
by engendering, on the one hand, luxury and idleness with all 
their accompaniments, and, on the other, pauperism with its char- 
acteristic vices and characteristic dangers for the state (Rep. 422 
A f.). Out of the dissensions among the rich, and the great gulf 
between rich and poor (Rep. 422 E f., 551 D), arises, step by step, 
a revolutionary tendency which results ultimately in the complete 
overthrow of the constitution and the death or exile of the pluto- 
crat and his adherents (Rep. 556 E f.). The passion for wealth 
is thus, in the end, self-destructive, that is to say, contradictory 
and unreasonable. 

In the above criticisms, Plato is far from viewing money, as 
such, as bad in its effects upon character. It is the passion for 
excessive wealth, the desire which knows no limits and has no 
respect for order, no appreciation of values higher than more- 
and-more-of-this-world's-goods, which is self-contradictory. His 
objection to money is only to money posing as the chief or ex- 
clusive good, absorbing the whole energies of its worshippers. In 
its proper place, as an element in a life which has a well-developed 
sense of higher values, money is a genuine good (Euthyd. 279 C 
ff., Laws 697 B-C). There is a certain minimum, below which 
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the citizen must never fall, if he is to continue to perform his 
civic duties (Rep. 552 A, Laws 744 D-E). Above this minimum, 
the possession of moderate means, the acquisition and expendi- 
ture of which is directed wisely and with a due regard to the 
relative value of money, bodily well-being, and spiritual develop- 
ment, will be a genuine good, and will form an important element 
in the highest kind of life (Rep. 330 A f.). Certain of the uses 
of money mentioned with approval are, its expenditure upon edu- 
cation, physical and mental (Laws 743 D), and upon various 
forms of public service, such as entertaining distinguished for- 
eign guests who are visiting the state in order to study its institu- 
tions (Laws 953 B f.). 

What are the characteristics of worldly possessions, in virtue 
of which they can thus contribute to the good life? In itself, 
money is neither good nor bad. Here, as in the case of health, 
the conception of the mean or limit is prominent. It is so far as 
it is moderate in amount, and acquired by just and lawful means, 
and expended in a judicious and moderate manner, as an element 
in a kind of life which respects restraint, orderliness, and reason- 
ableness, that money is a good. It is a good only to men who have 
the character and intelligence to use it wisely and moderately 
(Men. 87 E f., Rep. 586 D-E). Stated briefly, it is the presence 
of measure, restraint, a sense of law and reasonable limits, which 
makes wealth regarded by the philosophic judgment as sometimes 
a good (Laws 728 E, 836 A). 

III. Pleasure. — Pleasure is as universal as life and conscious- 
ness. Wherever we have perception, wherever we have activity 
of any kind, there we have some kind of feeling-tone, some de- 
gree of the pleasure-pain experience. In all kinds of bodily 
movement, from a twitch of the limbs to the articulate use of the 
voice (Laws 653 D-E, 815 E f.), in all forms of sensation, from 
the simplest vision and audition (Tim. 67 A, Phileb. 63 E) to the 
complex organic sensation of bodily well-being ( Phileb. 54 D-E) , 
in all the activities which lead to the, satisfaction of instinctive 
wants, such as hunger, thirst, and the sex-appetite (Protag. 353 
C f., Rep. 403 A), we experience a simple and immediate feeling 
of pleasure. This feeling of pleasure in bodily activity we have 
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in common with the rest of the animal kingdom. It is universal, 
and it is fundamental (Phileb. 60 A, Laws 732 E f.). 

Certain forms of pleasure, however, are confined to human 
beings. No other animal has our sense of rhythm and harmony, 
our feeling for the ordered recurrence of beats and periods, our 
appreciation of measure, order, law (Laws 653 E f., 670 D ff.). 
The pleasures which arise in the enjoyment of art are thus spe- 
cifically human. All animals naturally take pleasure in any sort 
of movement, however wild and spasmodic. Man alone takes 
pleasure in the orderly measure of the choric dance, of the song, 
and of poetry in its various forms (Phileb. 51 f., Laws 673 C-D, 
815 D f.). Rhythm and harmony are akin to something deep 
down in our nature, and stir us as no other form of experience 
does. Artistic pleasures are peculiarly human, and their influence 
upon our conduct is almost incalculably profound (Rep. 398 C ff., 
Laws 656 A ff.). 

Other forms of pleasure, resting, like the artistic pleasures, 
upon our human appreciation of law, and indeed hardly to be 
distinguished from the aesthetic pleasures even in language (Rep. 
401 A, etc.), are the ethical and intellectual pleasures. We take 
pleasure in all forms of organic unity, in all adaptation of means 
to ends, whether in economic, in social, or in intellectual experi- 
ence. The well-ordered life of ethical self-control, the restraint 
and sense of proportion which characterizes the true student, are 
not only extremely pleasant to the individuals who live such lives 
(Rep. 583 A), but also impart genuine pleasure to others who 
contemplate, in them, realizations of their own ideals (Rep. 498 
E f.). So, too, the intellectual life, from its delight in the neat- 
ness of a specific solution to a perplexing problem (Phaedo 97 C; 
to the calm enjoyment of philosophic contemplation of great prin- 
ciples (Phaedr. 247 C f .), is peculiarly pleasant to a rational being, 
and may indeed be regarded as the most satisfying of all form 
of human activity (Rep. 583 A). 

To Greek reflection in the time of Plato, the very universality 
of pleasure presented a perplexing problem for practical ethics. 
That pleasure, as such, is good, is, to the typical Greek mind no 
less than to John Stuart Mill, self-evident. It is desirable, be- 
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cause it is desired. Every human being aims at securing a maxi- 
mum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. This is elementary, 
and no one but an ignorant idealist, utterly deficient in practical 
experience, could doubt it (Protag. 358 A, Laws 732 E f.). But 
we can obtain pleasure from any and every form of activity, in- 
cluding sources which are mutually contradictory (Phileb. 12 
C f.). Hence the perplexity. How are we to choose? Are we 
to say that some pleasures are inherently good, and others in- 
herently bad (Protag. 351 C-D, Gorg. 499 C ff.) — or that all 
pleasure, qua pleasure, is good (Rep. 438 A, Phileb. 13 B-C), and 
that the ethical disapproval associated with certain types of pleas- 
ure is a matter of 'convention'? In the latter case, our rational- 
ism, in recognizing the convention for what it is — man-made, 
arbitrary, and without rational justification — makes way for the 
release of desire, and our ideal becomes the life of the viveur, 
tasting any and every kind of experience without distinction and 
with a cynical disregard of the bourgeois judgments of right and 
wrong (Gorg. 491 E ff., Rep. 343 C ff.). Between these two 
attitudes, of the old-fashioned moralist on the one hand, and the 
modern cynic on the other, the typical Greek of Plato's time hung, 
in uneasy suspension (Rep. 365 A f.). 

Faced with this dilemma, Plato adopts, in different passages, 
viewpoints which appear, at first sight, different. In the first 
place, he accepts the premises of hedonism, but draws conse- 
quences disconcertingly inconsistent with the position of the 
viveur. Assume, if you please, that the only element of genuine 
value in life is some form of pleasurable consciousness — what is 
the deduction ? The use of wine gives pleasure. Can we there- 
fore argue that the use of much wine gives much pleasure ? No. 
The facts of experience show but too plainly, that excessive in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of appetite, whatever the appetite, bring 
disease and pain, and in extreme cases, even death (Protag. 353 
D f ., Rep. 573 D f.). For the moment, such indulgence is pleas- 
ant, but in the long run violent pleasures bring violent pains, and 
the game is not worth the candle. The life of the viveur is thus 
self-contradictory, without inner unity, and incapable of giving 
permanent satisfaction (Gorg. 507 E ff., Laws 733 Df.). There 
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is a limit, beyond which pleasure passes over into pain, at least 
in the long run. If we desire to be consistent hedonists, with a 
claim to be considered reasonable and wise in a practical sense, 
we must recognize the presence of this limit. The life which 
recognizes law, order, and measure as primary, is the pleasant 
life, and the life which aims at securing momentary satisfactions 
from any and every source without discrimination, is nasty, 
brutish, short (Protag. 356 D f., Laws 792 C-D). 

The argument just set forth shows that the pursuit of pleas- 
ure without regard to its limitations, is self-contradictory. An- 
other line of reasoning endeavors to prove that bodily pleasure, 
at best, is negative rather than positive in character: pleasure is, 
as a rule, the satisfaction of desire. But desire is want, lack, 
emptiness, a falling short of the normal, and indicates that the 
natural equilibrium of the body has become upset, much the same 
as in disease (Rep. 585 B, Tim. 65 A, Phileb. 42 C ff.). There 
is, in fact, something pathological about desire, especially in its 
more violent forms (Phaedr. 238 E ff., Rep. 402 E f.), and the 
pleasure which results from satisfying such cravings is little more 
than freedom from pain. Such restoration of equilibrium lulls 
the pain to sleep for the time being, and frees us from the imme- 
diate pressure of the stimulus. But its function ceases there. 
It has no positive value (Rep. 583 C ff., Phileb. 31 D f.). Plato's 
position here is identical in principle with the more modern argu- 
ment that indulgence of the bodily appetites turns them into crav- 
ings, and that in proportion as the stimulus increases in force, 
the positive pleasures resulting from its satisfaction decreases 
until it sinks to zero — if indeed it rises so high — and the life of 
the pleasure-seeker oscillates between the stings of desire and the 
ennui which results from absence of stimulation. 1 

The further development of this line of reasoning consists in 
differentiating pleasures into kinds, in terms of a sharp distinc- 
tion between body and soul (Phaedo 64 C f., Rep. 609 D f.). 
Just as sensory experience of a cognitive character — experience 
in which the body has an unmistakable share — is illusory, 
whereas the experience of ' pure ' reason — i.e., of reason without 

1 Rep. 584 D f., cf. Schopenhauer, Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, IV 57. 
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interference of any sort from the body — alone gives us true 
knowledge (Phaedo 65 A ff., Rep. 509 D ff.), so sensory or bodily 
pleasures are illusory, while intellectual pleasures, which are ex- 
perienced in the world of true being — the world in which the 
philosopher is at home — are alone true and genuine (Rep. 518 
C f., 581 E ff.). Sensory experience, whether with a cognitive 
or with an affective reference, is a genesis, and, as such, belongs 
to the world of mere appearance (Rep. 584 A, Phileb. 54 A f.). 
Intellectual experience alone enters the world of true existence, 
on its affective no less than on its cognitive side (Phaedr. 250 B, 
Phileb. 51 B ff.) ; and it is accordingly so far as the rational ele- 
ments of our nature are developed at the expense of the more 
animal and less rational elements, that we enjoy the genuine kind 
of pleasure (Rep. 605 A f., 611 D f.). This antithesis of sense 
and intellect, of body and soul, is emphasized by Plato with such 
religious fervor, that the philosopher is said to regard his body 
as a kind of prison or tomb, from which he is seeking to escape, 
and his ruling passion is for physical death, in order that, freed 
from the fetters of the body, he may live eternally in the heaven 
of pure ideas. 1 

These three lines of reasoning, different as they may seem at 
first sight, are closely connected in Plato's thought. His view 
may be summed up briefly as follows: In intellectual experience 
alone are we in contact with reality, and the pleasures which at- 
tend upon such experience are alone truly satisfying. The body 
and all its concerns are relatively unreal. The most we can ask 
of them is that they shall not interfere with higher pursuits. The 
chief bodily appetites must be gratified just so far as to keep them 
quiet, and to keep the body generally in a state of health, so as 
to leave us free and undisturbed for the intellectual life (Rep. 
571). If we ask how far bodily pleasure is a good, the answer 
is, pleasure in excess is bad, pleasure in moderation, as an element 
in the higher life, is a good in precisely the same sense as bodily 
well-being — i.e., so far as, being obedient to reason, law, and 
order, it furthers, rather than interferes with, intellectual life. 
If we ask further, what it is in intellectual pleasure which makes 

1 Phaedo 64 A ff., cf. Windelband, Platon, pp. 20, 127 ff. 
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it a good, the answer is, that it is its close connection with the 
world of ideas, with reason, law, and order, which makes it a 
good (Protag. 356 E f.). In a word, pleasure is not morally 
good in its own right. What makes it of moral worth at any 
time is the presence in it of the mean, of law, orderliness, reason. 

IV. Right opinion. — Just precisely what Plato means by doxa 
and kindred forms of expression, it is very difficult to state in 
terms of modern psychological theory. Such expressions appear 
to refer to a very wide class of cognitive experiences, which have 
in common little more than the characteristic of falling short of 
scientific knowledge, although from a practical point of view the 
information which they give may be sufficiently reliable. Cer- 
tain thought processes of an obscure nature, which take place 
presumably in the form of subliminal associations (Theaet. 194 
C f., Phileb. 38 B ff.), in relative independence of the control of 
outer experience (Theaet. 187 A, Soph. 263 E f.), may terminate 
(1) in mere fancies, associated with mental imagery, (2) in opin- 
ions, also associated as a rule with imagery, or (3) in logical 
judgment — imageless apprehension of the Ideas (Phaedr. 250 
A f.). Only the last of these gives us knowledge in the strict 
sense. To both of the less perfect forms the term doxa is ex- 
plicitly applied, though more frequently to the second form. 
'Opinion' thus represents the conclusion of a cognitive mental 
process, and seems to be a superficial and insufficiently grounded 
form of judgment. It is a mental reconstruction of elements 
which have an objective reference, but is without intellectual 
grasp of the law of synthesis — i.e., without adequate understand- 
ing of the principle involved. The state of mind to which Plato 
refers is that of the child, the student, or the juror, accepting in- 
formation upon the dogmatic authority of the parent, teacher, or 
advocate, without independent examination of the evidence, and 
without adequate consideration of the rational principles involved 
(Tim. 51 D f., Theaet. 201 A-C). 

As compared with the clear light of knowledge, this is a twi- 
light state of mind (Men. 85 C, Rep. 476 C ff.), and as contrasted 
with the firm assurance and permanence of a system of scientific 
truths, it is wavering and transitory, liable to come and go — 
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much as our opinions on certain subjects vary according to the 
last book we have been reading (Phaedr. 275 A, Soph. 230 B). 
It is, in brief, the state of mind characteristic of the empirical 
groping after truth, the method of trial and error, but without 
grasp of the requirements of scientific method which converts 
empirical groping into empirical science. For instance, by put- 
ting together many cases of a phenomenon, it is possible to ex- 
tract the universal, the law or Idea (Polit. 277 E, 285 B). But 
the man whose mind is in a state of doxa is incapable of the 
analysis and synthesis involved, and cannot, as a rule, even fol- 
low the steps by which the scientist establishes his conclusions 
(Rep. 476 C). 'Opinion' is, in a word, an essentially immature 
state of mind. 

Immature as it may be, it is not, however, necessarily false. 
There is, it is true, such a thing as false opinion, mistaken preju- 
dice, a mental construction which, when brought to the test, fails 
to connect with the realities of life (Theaet. 187 D ff.). But 
there is also such a thing as right opinion, in which the mind is 
in a state of truth — i.e., in which the mental reconstruction does 
actually reproduce the essential characteristics of the reality to 
which it refers, in spite of the inadequate grasp of principle 
(Symp. 202 A, Theaet. 194 B f.). It may result from a guess, 
a blind shot in the dark. But the guess may be right, the shot 
may hit the mark ( Cratyl. 420 B-C) . In such a case, we are in 
a state of right opinion. With children, and indeed with the 
majority of people, this is the best mental condition of which they 
are capable. Next to having scientific knowledge of how things 
are constituted, it is of importance to the best conduct of life, that 
we should have a belief or faith or opinion which — however re- 
grettably ungrounded — is at least correct (Men. 97 B f.). It is 
especially in regard to ethical convictions that Plato emphasizes 
the importance and absolutely fundamental value of right opinion. 
In his ideal state, the magistrates and all candidates for the higher 
education are chosen from those who, when tested, are shown to 
have taken firmly and indelibly the dye of right opinion (Rep. 
412 C ff., Polit. 308 D). For the highest positions of all in the 
state, this twilight condition of mind is, of course, insufficient. 
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The full guardians must have thorough insight into principles 
(Rep. 484 B ff., Laws 965 B ff.). But the full guardians are few 
in number ; and for the rest, steadfast loyalty to the correct opin- 
ions inculcated by the laws which the guardians establish, repre- 
sents an ideal of the highest value (Rep. 518 D, Laws 851 B). 

If we ask what it is in right opinion which makes it a ' good,' 
the answer is surprisingly simple. Right opinion is always good. 
Opinion is morally valuable precisely so far as it is intellectually 
right or true. It is bad only in so far as it is false (Phileb. 40 
B, E). The man who has right opinion, is in a 'true' state of 
mind. His thought is objective, in touch with reality, and he ac- 
cordingly shares in all the advantages which belong to such a 
mental condition (Rep. 490 A ff.). In fact, from a practical 
point of view, he is almost as well off as if he had scientific 
knowledge. The two states of mind are closely akin, and from 
the standpoint of action are hardly to be distinguished (Men. 
98B-C). 

If we ask what these advantages are, we find that, in a general 
way, they are the advantages which attach to knowledge as op- 
posed to ignorance, to truth as opposed to falsity, to sanity as 
opposed to insanity (Protag. 358 C-D, Rep. 441 E ff.). More 
definitely, from the standpoint which considers ethical values, the 
adoption of a correct viewpoint makes sense of life, makes us at 
home in the universe, gives us a measured calmness and dignity 
of spirit, enables us to see things in their proper perspective, frees 
us from vulgar temptations of all descriptions, and, in a word, 
fits us for living the higher life (Symp. 210 D f., Rep. 485 C ff.). 

As compared, however, with scientific knowledge, there are 
certain drawbacks which attach to the state of mere opinion, 
however correct and true this may be. Knowledge is permanent. 
When we know, we know. Opinion, however, is wavering, 
transitory, changeable, anything but permanent (Phaedr. 275 
D-E) . Having no firm root, and resting as it does on mere as- 
sociations, the attacks of sophistry, or indeed any considerable 
extension of our narrow range of experience, can easily shake it. 
One of the very first effects of intellectual study, and especially 
introspective study, upon the adolescent mind, in the puppy-dog 
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stage of dialectic, is to shake its convictions in the case of all 
traditional standards (Rep. 537 E ff.), however correct in prin- 
ciple these may, in the end, prove to be; and the resulting scep- 
ticism tends to have regrettable ethical concomitants, when we no 
longer know what to think upon such subjects. Such a state of 
mind, wavering and in conflict with itself, an easy prey to the 
arts of sophistry and the seductions of pleasure in its more primi- 
tive forms, is anything but desirable, and Plato has, in his ideal 
state, regulations expressly designed to prevent its occurrence 
(Rep. 539 A f.). 

Such drawbacks, however, belong to opinion as such. It is the 
nature of opinion to be unstable. So far as opinion is right or 
true, and so long as we are in this true state of mind, so far — in 
spite of its instability — our mental condition is desirable. It is 
not the highest good, but, so far as it goes, it helps us to under- 
stand life and to live in the best possible way. It may not know 
what the goal of life is, but it aims unconsciously at such a goal. 
It strives persistently towards a Better, and feels a natural affinity 
with the life of law, orderliness, and reverence for ideals (Phaedr. 
253 D, Laws 864 A). It is this 'truth,' this appreciation of the 
objectivity and fundamental value of law, order, and measure, 
which makes right opinion regarded as of moral worth. 

V. Memory. — What does Plato understand by memory? It is 
a continuation of certain processes involved in sensory experi- 
ence, and is not to be understood apart from a study of sense- 
perception (Theaet. 191 D, Phileb. 33 C f.). Such processes are 
not purely psychical, but are intimately associated with processes 
definitely physical in character. Let X and Y be two purely 
physical bodies, and let Z be a physical body which is also the 
body of a living organism endowed with consciousness, and let 
X, Y and Z be in physical interaction. Motion of X — let us call 
it s x — will affect both Y and Z, and will provoke in both 'vibra- 
tions,' reactions of a physical type. Let us call the F-vibrations 
/>! and the Z-vibrations p 2 . Such production of p x and p 2 by s t 
represents the working of a general physical law. With certain 
kinds or degrees of stimulus s lt the physical vibrations p ± and the 
physical vibrations p 2 are generically indistinguishable. That is 
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to say, the fact that a consciousness happens to be associated with 
Z makes no difference to the Z -vibrations, and the vibrations in 
question make no difference to that consciousness. The vibrations 
are in both cases purely physical, and if we must speak of a 
Z-consciousness in connection with this exclusively physical 
process, we must call it wwconsciousness. 1 

On the other hand, with certain other kinds or degrees of stim- 
ulation s 2 , Y and Z behave differently. In both cases physical 
vibrations p s and /> 4 are set up, as before; but with Y there is 
nothing more, while with Z certain further processes q lt mental 
in character, make their appearance. In Z there are now taking 
place two kinds of vibratory process, p ia , p^b, pic---, which are 
physical, and q ia , q^, q ic ---, which are psychical. These two 
processes /> 4 and q ± are specifically distinct, and yet they contain 
certain elements in common. As we might put it, they partially 
overlap or coincide (Tim. 43 C f., Phileb. 39 A). So far as they 
do not coincide, the physical vibrations p ia fall outside conscious- 
ness — i.e., behave precisely like p lt p 2 , and /> 3 , considered above. 
Similarly, certain mental vibrations q^ fail to connect with the 
physical vibrations, and thus remain, perhaps in the ' intellectual 
place' — we are not further concerned with them. So far, how- 
ever, as the remaining vibrations fall together, we have in pq not 
merely two series of vibrations, but matter and mind come to- 
gether, and the Z-consciousness has become cognitively aware of 
the physical body X. This experience is sense-perception, and is 
a definitely psycho-physical process. 

By memory, Plato understands the retention of this psycho- 
physical process pq, the conservation of the Z-percept. So far as 
his metaphors can be translated into scientific terminology, he 
seems to state that pq is retained in the sub-consciousness of Z 
(Theaet. 163 E f., 198 D f.), in a relatively permanent form. 
Sensation is a process in which the element of ' flux ' is peculiarly 
prominent (Tim. 43 C f., Theaet. 182 A f.). In memory, the 
element retained appears to have been withdrawn from the flux- 
process, and from now on remains relatively fixed (Cratyl. 437 

1 Tim. 64 B-C, Phileb. 34 A. The symbols are, of course, not Platonic, but 
are used in the interest of intellectual clarity. 
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B). Further change takes place chiefly as pq becomes associated 
— subliminally for the most part — with other similar elements, 
such association becoming stronger with the lapse of time (Tim. 
26 A f.). These retained processes can be centrally aroused — 
i.e., can be recalled to consciousness by the non-physical, or purely 
mental, process of recollection (Men. 85 D, Phileb. 34 B-C). 
Retention itself, however, is a psycho-physical process, in which 
mechanical elements continue to play their part (Gorg. 501 A). 

What is a good memory? The chief excellences of memory 
are ( 1 ) strength of the association, involving duration of the re- 
tention, (2) clearness and distinctness of the retained element 
(Theaet, 194 C-D), and (3) adaptability to speedy and accurate 
recall (Charm. 159 E). These characteristics depend largely 
upon physiological factors of an obscure kind. The most that we 
can safely infer from Plato's hints and metaphors is that excel- 
lence of memory is analogous to excellence of bodily condition 
generally, and depends upon the proper organization of the 
physiological factors involved — i.e., upon the presence of order, 
law, and the mean, and upon the absence of excess or defect of 
any kind. 1 

What is it that makes an efficient memory morally valuable? 
In itself, of course, efficiency of memory is like any other natural 
endowment, and lies outside the scope of moral approval and dis- 
approval. Whether it becomes a good or an evil depends wholly 
upon how it is used. Employed in the service of folly and vice, 
it is an evil. Employed by the good man under the guidance of 
reason and wisdom, as an element in the higher life, it is a good 
(Men. 88 A f.). And it is an indispensable element in the intel- 
lectual life of the philosopher. From memory plus sensation 
arises 'opinion' (Phaedo 96 B, Phileb. 38 B), and whether opin- 
ion is true or false, depends in no slight degree upon whether the 
memory is or is not efficient (Phaedr. 250 A ff.). Upon the truth 
or falsity of opinion, as we have already seen, turns the whole 
question of the attainability of knowledge in the higher sense. 
This can be reached only by the methodical sifting of opinions 

1 E.g., disturbance of the proportion of the bodily elements, such as occurs 
in intoxication, impairs memory (Laws 645 E). 
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which are, at least in large numbers, true (Polit. 277 E f.). The 
higher knowledge, upon attainment of which the salvation of 
mankind rests, thus depends, in large measure, upon efficiency of 
memory, and such a memory is a good, precisely because it is an 
indispensable element in the philosophic life. 1 What makes it 
morally valuable is thus ( 1 ) its efficiency, which, as we have seen, 
depends upon the presence of law and order, and (2) its being 
guided by wisdom and reason. That is to say, what makes 
memory a ' good ' is the presence in it of law, order, reason. 

VI. Intellectual acumen. — Intellectual acumen is found only in 
those who possess what we should call a sound nervous system. 
The anatomical and physiological basis of intelligence is much 
the same as the basis of a good memory, and like it involves the 
presence of orderliness, proportion, law. 2 If the sensory im- 
pressions are ' pure ' and unconf used, we are quick at understand- 
ing them — i.e., at taking them in and classifying them appro- 
priately with reference to the question under consideration 
(Charm. 159 D f., Lach. 192 A-B, Theaet. 144 A-B). Quick- 
ness of apprehension, however, is not the sole characteristic of 
intellectual acumen; to this quality we must add a certain accu- 
racy and objectivity, in virtue of which our understanding follows 
the processes of nature (Cratyl. 412 A-B), and indeed, by means 
of the method of classification, grasps the law of these processes 
and apprehends their Idea (Phaedr. 249 B). Intellectual acumen 
is thus the faculty which from sensory and associational material 
develops opinion and, in the end, scientific knowledge (Polit. 277 
E f.). It represents a wide-awake state of mind, and is capable 
of solving problems above the ordinary degree of difficulty, from 
making a new discovery in mathematics to devising a complete 
system of education (Laws 809 A f.), or indeed a complete philos- 
ophy of life (Rep. 383 C f.). It is especially developed by mathe- 
matical studies of all sorts (Rep. 521 C ff.), and is exemplified 

1 Rep. 486 D. f. For the educational value of rote memory of philosophical 
passages, cf. Laws 811 A f., 964 E f., and fqr the connection of memory with 
the inspiration which comes from anamnesis, cf. Phaedr. 249 C ff. 

2 Theaet., 194 C-D. Intellectual acumen is dealt with by Plato under many 
Greek names, the contexts of which, however, sufficiently justify the treatment 
of them as referring to one and the same complex of mental processes. 
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in the more or less actual characters of Theaetetus and Dion, as 
well as in the most definitely ideal characters of the younger 
guardians and rulers in the Republic and Laws. 

Thus considered, intellectual acumen is specifically intellectual, 
as the study of mathematics is intellectual — i.e., is, as nearly as 
possible, a specifically non-moral process. It is possible to pos- 
sess this characteristic and still to be a villain, i.e., to employ one's 
powers of intellect in the pursuit of ends which are morally rep- 
rehensible (Rep. 409 A f.). It is accordingly not to be regarded 
as good in itself. Whether it does or does not become a good, 
depends wholly upon the situation and the way in which it is 
used. Used by the good man, in the service of ends deliberately 
chosen after rational reflection, it is a good (Men. 88 A f.). Its 
quickness and objectivity, for example, are indispensable elements 
in the philosophic life. The accuracy with which it penetrates to 
the essential laws underlying the phenomena of experience is a 
sine qua non of philosophic study, and without a certain natural 
quickness of apprehension no one is qualified for the arduous 
mental discipline which results in giving us the finished dialec- 
tician. As an element in such a life — a life spent in research and 
administration in the service of the state — intellectual acumen is 
a good. As an element in a life in which illiberality, excessive 
love of money, self-seeking, and other vicious characteristics are 
prominent, it results in giving us the finished villain, and is so 
far an evil (Rep. 519 A, Laws 747 B-C). It is thus not a good 
in its own right, but is morally valuable so far as the quickness 
and accurate grasp of underlying law — which are its chief char- 
acteristics — enable it to be used as an indispensable element in 
the higher life. 
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